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THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 
CHAPTER XVI.—JACINTA’S CONFESSION. 


Jacinta had agreed to, and even rejoiced over, Ro- 
sada’s departure for the grand house in the north, 
and the patronage of the powerful dota; but her 
sore grief at the parting was followed by that 
worst effect of absence or death to those who stay 
behind, the long long days of missing at every turn 
of domestic life, in every old accustomed place, 
at the morning’s rising and evening’s rest. very 
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THE HERMIT. 


one of the small household in the great lonely 
house missed Rosada, but Jacinta missed her the 
most of all. The child she had brought up was the 
only creature she cared for; between her and the 
old people there was little bond and no sympathy. 
Ten years of absence had made Don Enrique a 
stranger, who was little comfort and much out of 
her way; but Rosada had been always at hand, 
always familiar and helpful; and the poor half crazed 
woman seemed to lose the little judgment or hold 
on life she had when the fair young girl was gone. 
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Her household duties were not neglected, but she 
went about them in a heartless, hopeless fashion, 
seldom speaking to any one, and often moaning to 
herself. If scolding were not her only consolation, 
she appeared to take to it with extra vigour; the don 
and dona got doubly rebuked for all their faults and 
shortcomings. Their nephew found the empty 
mansion of his ancestors so much too hot for him 
that he spent as little time as possible within its 
walls, and all who would or could hear got sufficient 
intimation of Jacinta’s mind concerning Father 
Crispano. 

Her fear of the Capuchin, and her hatred of him 
too, seemed to increase with the loss of the girl, 
whose absence he must have felt, as nobody else 
thought of looking after his wants or comforts. 
She said the black work he had in hand down in the 
vaults every night was disturbing the dead of the 
De Valdez line; she had seen every one of their 
ghosts, including that of the lost Lorenzo, in different 
corners of the house, and she knew he would never 
cease till it came down some night through his sin 
and sorcery and buried them all in its ruins. 

As the fierce heat of the Cordovan summer, which 
shrivels the leaves of the Syrian palm, and makes a 
dry passage of the Guadalquivir, drew on, Jacinta 
grew strangely weary of the old mansion in which 
she had so boldly declared her determination to 
remain, in the famous dispute with Don Enrique 
at the introdyction of the friar; and one day, to the 
surprise of the don and dona, but by no means to 
their discomfort, she announced her intention of 
going up to San Juan de Roca, to see her old friends 
Elasco and Pedrina, and get the mountain air. Her 
single ally, Manola, the cobbler’s wife, was engaged 
to take her place, and as the family were Detter 
provided than they had been, the good woman con- 
sented to do so by daylight, but she had heard 
enough of Jacinta’s strange tales to make her 
resolute against remaining one hour after sunset. 
However, the remnant of the blue blood in the back 
rooms could not get on without some apology for 
a housekeeper. Manola was installed on her own 
terms, and Jacinta, armed with a stout staff, and 
doubly armed in her own extraordinary appearance, 
took her way up the Sierra. 

The road between Oordova and San Juan was 
well known to her. The caravans reckoned it the 
smoothest of the mountain ways; and being con- 
siderably gifted with bone and muscle, and favoured 
by the coolness of the early morning in which she 
set forth, Jacinta climbed it quickly, and came in 
sight of the valley before noon, but did not take the 
path leading to the venta. A young hunter sat by 
the wayside resting himself under a wild fig-tree, 
and watching her approach as though in all his 
mountain wanderings he had never seen such a 
figure before—but Jacinta was used to be stared at. 
“Good day, master hunter,” she said; ‘‘can you tell 
me if the shepherd Elasco and his good wife are at 
home ?” 

“‘Dame Pedrina is, for I saw her this morning; 
but Elasco is up in the high pastures watching his 
flock, because he has allowed all his men and boys 
to go to the village of St. Barbara, on the borders 
of Estremadura. They hold a féte there every year, 
in honour of their saint, the patroness of shepherds 
—there are three days of it, and good entertain- 
ment, I can tell you,” said the hunter; ‘a mass, 
a procession, a play, and a fair. People flock to 
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it from far and near. I should be there myself, but I 
want to take a present of venison with me to my 
godmother, who lives just beside the chapel.” 

‘Master hunter, can you tell me the way to the 
high pastures?” interrupted Jacinta. 

* Yes ; go up to the skirts of the forest and you 
will see a sheep track. Keep to that, however it 
winds, without turning to the right or left, and it 
will bring you straight to Elasco’s upper fold, and 
you will see the shepherd and his sheep, wherever 
they are, for one sees leagues away up there. But it 
is a wild, rough path for a woman to climb. Hadn’t 
you better go down to the venta and wait till Elasco 
comes home—it won’t be more than a week.” 

‘‘Thanks, master hunter ; but my business is with 
the shepherd alone, and I would climb the steepest 
path in all the mountains to find him,” said Jacinta, 
as she marched away. 

‘Tt must be a strange business you have with any 
man. I wonder if she is a witch or a gipsy,” and 
the hunter crossed himself as her figure was lost to 
his sight in the shadow of the forest. 

Elasco was sitting on a green knoll in the midst of 
one of those seemingly boundless slopes which form 
the second belt of pasture land on the southern side 
of the Sierra Morena, which the winters cover with 
deep snow, and the summer with short thick grass, 
intermingled with heath and thyme, and all their 
kindred plants, so abundant on our more northern 
hills. His immense flock were feeding round him 
and filling the air with the sound of their bells and 
that low melancholy bleating with which sheep seem 
to welcome the evening’s fall, and tell each other 
that the folding time is near, for the red disc of the 
setting sun was disappearing behind a ridge of grey 
rock which bounded the westward horizon. His two 
great dogs lay at his feet, the only companions of the 
shepherd’s solitude; and behind him, in a mossy 
hollow sheltered by the knoll on which he sat, lay 
the large fold for the flock and the small hut for their 
watchers, occupied only during the hot season, which 
made those high pastures so fair and pleasant, and 
left to desolation all the rest of the year. Elasco’s 
hands were busy with fine osiers, of which he was 
weaving a a a of basket-work for the absent 
Gulinda. His thoughts were busy, too, perhaps with 
the time of loneliness and storm when the child so 
missed and remembered came into his house, for he 
heard no step and saw no shadow till the two dogs 
set up a fierce barking, and the hunter had not looked 
more astonished than the shepherd did at the sudden 
appearance of Jacinta. 

Slowly and wearily she came. That long sheep- 
track winding up by forest and cliff, heath and tor- 
rent, had heavily taxed her strength and resolution. 
Her sackcloth gown had suffered by the mountain 
thorns, and her unregarded hair was tangled with 
leaves and blossoms of the wild bramble. 

‘“‘ Jacinta,” cried the shepherd, taking her kindly 
by the hand, ‘T little thought ever to see you so far 
above the inhabited land. Sit down here,” and he 
led her to the green knoll, ‘‘ and I will see if there is 
any good wine left in the hut to restore your strength.” 

He ran to the hut and returned in a minute with a 
wooden cup filled with the best of his own red 
vintage. The prosperous and liberal Elasco always 
brought a share of his good things from the venta to 
cheer his solitary watch on the high pastures. 
Jacinta drank the wine, and then found breath to 
speak. 
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“Thanks, good Elasco ; may you never want good 
wine or good cheer! That cup of yours has brought 
me to life again, for I had a long and a weary climb 
to find you here.” 

“ And what might the occasion be, Jacinta? Has 
anything happened to the De Valdez family, or any- 
thing to the children in Toledo?” said the shepherd, 
anxiously. 

‘No, good Elasco, the children are well, as far as 
I know ; so are the De Valdez family, as well as they 
have been these fifteen years and more. I have come 
to you on a matter of my own, and I will speak at 
once, for my days are too few and evil for ceremony. 
Elasco, old friend, honest man, and better Christian 
than the most of this generation, for all the strange 
and free opinions that they say you hold, I have 
come to ask you once for all to tell me where and 
how I may find the hermit of the Sierra, of whom I 
have heard and dreamed ever since I saw you last at the 
sheep-shearing time, and from whom alone I can get 
counsel and comfort. Tellme, Elasco, for old friend- 
ship’s, for charity’s sake, for the grace which you hope 
for in your hour of need—tell me, for my soul is sick 
and sore, so that I care not to live longer under the 
burden of which I spoke to you, when we sat be- 
neath the palms, and the feast was at the venta ; and 
if you will not tell me, be sure of this, I will search 
the Sierra for his dwelling-place up to its summit, 
ay, to the peaks of the everlasting snow, and perish 
by torrent or precipice, hunger or beast of ‘prey, if 
such be my lot.” 

Jacinta had never spoken so calmly in the shep- 
herd’s hearing. The crazed look had gone from her 
face, and the usually wild eyes had taken an expres- 
sion of sad and sober resolution, that sent her words 
home to the heart of the thoughtful and conscientious 
Elasco. He sat silent for some minutes, as if weigh- 
ing a question with himself, and then said, ‘‘ Senora, 
since you are bent upon this matter, and believe that 
the hermit alone can help you, I will tell you how 
you may see him, provided you promise to mention 
your seeing, and my knowledge of him, to none 
living.” 

“JT promise it faithfully,” said Jacinta, taking 
up the very cross on which she had made the well- 
kept vow regarding Father Crispano. 

‘Well then, listen, as there are none to hear 
us but the harmless dogs and sheep. ‘The habi- 
tation of him you seek is not to be reached by 
human foot, except his own. I have never entered 
it, nor has any man to my knowing; it lies above the 
track of shepherd or hunter, in the rocky crest of the 
Sierra, where fhe eagles have their nests, and the 
rivers their springs. Yet there is a place where the 
hermit may be met with by those who have the cour- 
age to seek him there by night, for he comes not 
forth by day. The sheep-track which led you hither 
has many windings, as you doubtless remember. At 
one of them, where it turns away from the forest, 
there is the channel of a dry stream, which always 
fails in summer time, but flows full and strong all 
the rest of the year ; you may know it by the strip of 
grey sand parting the wild plants with which it is 
overgrown on either side. That dry channel leads 
through the uppermost skirts of the forest, the 
highest ground on which trees will grow, to the 
wild heath lands where there is no grass for sheep, 
nor sustenance for any creature but the wild goat 
and the mountain bee; far and wide as the eye can 
reach, there is neither beaten track nor landmark to 
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guide one’s steps across the waste. But hard by the 
last of the stunted pines stands a grey and mossy 
rock, which, if struck by a strong arm and stout 
staff like yours, will send forth a long ringing moan, 
as many rocks in these mountains do when smitten 
by fierce tempests. Now, Jacinta, if you are truly so 
bent on seeing the hermit, and seeking counsel of 
him, stay here till midnight; you can share my 
evening meal, and rest in the hut yonder, for I will 
be out with the flock all night. Frequent watching has 
taught me, like other shepherds, to reckon the pass- 
ing hours by the moving stars. When the time is 
near, I will come and wake you, and be your guide 
to the strip of grey sand. By following it you cannot 
lose your way, as there will be a full-moon to light 
you; and when you come to the mossy rock, strike it 
three times with your staff, then turn your face to 
the moon, and wait till the hermit appears, and 
speaks to you, as he certainly will. Have you courage 
enough for this ? ”’ 

‘With God’s help, I have; and, good Elasco, so 
may you prosper here and hereafter as you deal fair 
and friendly with me in this matter,” said Jacinta. 
‘Let me rest in your hut, for I am weary with 
climbing the mountain-side since early morning. 
Wake me at the proper time and guide me to the 
track of grey sand, and I will be your debtor for the 
rest of my days.” 

The shepherd assured her that he would be 
as good as his word in those respects, and then 
made haste to bring from his store in the hut, 
and spread on the flat top of the green knoll which 
served them for a supper table, lighted at once by 
the fading day and the rising moon, the materials for 
a very substantial meal. Jacinta did but little justice 
to the ewe’s milk, cheese, fig-cake, and fat olives,— 
she was over-worn in body and mind; and when 
Elasco had devoutly given thanks, with bare head 
and uplifted hands, as was the good man’s custom, 
she crept away to the bed of rushes in his hut, said 
her own prayers, and was soon fast asleep. 

A dreamless sleep the tired woman had for several 
hours—that sort of heavy slumber which the ancient 
poet justly called death’s half-brother; but it was 
broken at last by the voice of Elasco and the barking 
of his two dogs outside. The full moon was shining 
through the open window with a brightness that left 
no need for torch or lantern, and the shepherd said, 
‘Come, senora, it is half an hour beyond midnight, 
and I am ready to gtide you to the channel of the 
dry stream.” 

‘‘Thanks, good Elasco;’? and Jacinta rose at 
once. Her weariness was not quite slept away, but 
she had a strong frame and stronger resolution; and 
having murmured a prayer or two to the saints 
highest in her confidence, beside the rush bed, she 
took her staff and followed the shepherd. Neither 
spoke a word, but walked steadily on, keeping the 
sheep-track for half a league or so. The brilliant 
moonlight made every object visible, and there was 
no difficulty in discerning at a sharp turn of the path 
the dry bed of a mountain stream, the wild plants by 
which it was overgrown, and the strip of grey sand 
between them. 

“« Follow this,” said the shepherd, ‘‘ and you cannot 
go wrong. I would bear you company; but truly, 
Jacinta, advancing years bring not increasing strength. 
I have had a tiresome day with the flock. Moreover, 
the solitary waste best suits the counsel which you 
seek, for it has no listeners but the stars and He who 
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guides their courses. His blessing go with you, 
and grant you good counsel and good comfort by 
the hermit. I will return to the flock, and you will 
find me at the knoll where we met in the pasture 
land.” 

The shepherd turned as he spoke, and Jacinta, 
thanking him once more, went her way up the channel 
of the stream. It was a smoother path than any she 
had traversed on the mountain, but somewhat 
darkened by the overhanging trees. The night was 
warm, breezeless, and sweet with the thousand 
odours of the southern summer; but silence, the 
deep, unbroken silence of the midnight hills, was 
around her; and when the last sound of Elasco’s 
steps died away in the distance, her courage almost 
died away too. More than once she paused on the 
shadowy path, and would have turned back, but her 
long-cherished wish to see the hermit, and the long- 
kept secret out of which it grew, made her hasten 
on; and at length emerging from the narrow channel 
and the tangled trees, she stood on the borders of 
that wild waste of heath and fern which lay between 
the forest and the craggy crest of the great Sierra. 

The mist of night lay cold and grey upon its 
upward slope, and hid from her eyes the snowy 
peaks and rocky summits beyond; but where she 
stood, the clear air and the unclouded moon filled 
the wild with brightness, and showed Jacinta a long 
ridge-like rock, seamed with many a cleft, as if 
ancient thunderbolts had struck it, in parts bare and 
grey, in parts green with thick moss, and she knew 
it was the rock mentioned by the shepherd. A 
minute or two Jacinta waited to gather courage, and 
then struck the mass of granite with all the force of 
her arm and staff. The wild and strange sound 
which followed her stroke, something between the 
tolling of a great bell and the moan of a wintry blast, 
would have appalled her under more encouraging 
circumstances. She had never heard the voice of a 
rock before, and though such phenomena were not 
unknown to the mountain shepherds, and may yet be 
met with in different parts of the world, it paralysed 
her strong arm and resolute heart with perfect terror. 
But the stroke must be repeated; and again invoking 
to her aid all the saints she could think of, Jacinta 
struck a second and a third time, with the same 
unearthly response following every blow ; then turned 
her face to the full moon, and awaited the approach 
of the hermit. She stood thus for some minutes, 
expecting to see him emerge from the cold grey 
mist of the upland, when a light touch, like the 
wind moving her garments, made her look round, 
and there, standing close by the sounding rock, she 
saw a tall man, with long hair and beard, both 
perfectly grey, and clad in a dress of goatskin. 
His whole appearance brought to her imagination 
the picture of John the Baptist painted by Murillo 
for the cathedral of Cordova, and overpowered by 
fear and reverence, Jacinta sank upon her knees. 

‘* Rise, my daughter,” said the hermit, ‘and tell 
me who thou art, and what is thy business with me.”’ 

‘*T am a sinner, father, a miserable sinner, and I 
have come to lay my sin and my sorrow at your feet, 
and ask your ghostly counsel; my name is Jacinta 
Martinez.” 

‘Once more I charge thee to rise,” said the hermit, 
in the same low voice and serious tone in which he 
had first spoken. ‘I also am a sinner; a poor 
erring mortal like thyself, and may not receive the 
homage which belongs to the Highest; rise and sit, 
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senora, there in the cleft of the rock, and say on what 
matter thou seekest my counsel.” 

Jacinta rose and seated herself as directed. The 
cleft of the rock half hid her in its shadow; and the 
hermit sat down on a ledge hard by, but at an angle 
where the moonlight did not fall, and though each 
could see the other, it was not distinctly. ‘‘ Father,” 
she said, ‘‘the tale of my sin and sorrow is this. 
More than fifteen years ago I was in the household of 
Senor Don Lorenzo de Valdez, of Cordova, a nobleman 
of the highest rank and fortune. I had been duenna 
to his wife, a fair and virtuous lady, related to the 
great family of Tavera, in New Castile; but she died 
early, leaving two young children, and I remained 
in charge of them and of Don Lorenzo’s house. He 
made me in a manner mistress of his mansion for her 
sake, because she recommended me to him on her 
death-bed; theirs had been a love-match, and Don 
Lorenzo missed and mourned his wife so long that it 
was thought he would never marry again, though the 
best families in the province would have been proud 
of his alliance. Well they might, for in all Cordova, 
and I think in all Spain, there was none like him for 
manly beauty and chivalrous accomplishments, for 
uprightness of life and nobleness of mind. His 
charity made him the resource of all who were dis- 
tressed by poverty or oppression. Poor Christians, 
Jews, and Moriscos sought his help, and got it, with- 
out regard to faith or race, for whosoever most wanted 
friends found one in Lorenzo de Valdez. But, father, 
his befriending of the oppressed made enemies to 
himself. Powerful men in church and state hated him 
because he spoke against their perversion of law and 
justice, their grinding the people and seeking their 
own gain. There were many in the land who did so 
then ; oh! but there are many who do so still, and 
none to check or oppose them like Don Lorenzo. To 
me he was kind above all others, preferring none 
before me in his household, and confiding everything to 
my careanddiscretion; but, father, here was therootof 
all my life’s bitterness; I loved Don Lorenzo andl 
knew he loved not me. I was not then,” said Jacinta, 
‘the wrinkled, withered wreck that years of penance 
and remorse have made me, but I was not fair enough 
to charm the sight and fancy of such a man; my 
birth and station were far below his, and yet I loved 
him vainly and foolishly, and aspired to be his wife. 
This was known to my confessor, Father Gregorio, 
a Capuchin friar ; he was of Austrian origin, belong- 
ing to one of the families who came into Spain with 
Carlos the Kaizer. Our people say that such are of 
all men most crafty, and so he proved himself. 

About the time that I confessed my foolish love to 
that Capuchin, there came to Don Lorenzo’s house & 
certain Moor from Barbary named Osman ben Hamed. 
I know not why he came into Spain, but he was a 
man of noble birth and said to be skilled in Moorish 
arts and letters ; and such was Don Lorenzo’s love of 
learning and liberality of mind, that wits, and scholars, 
and ingenious men of all sorts, were welcome to his 
company, his mansion, and his purse. The Moor 
became more intimate with him than all the rest, and 
their friendship surprised me; they were so much 
together in private at all hours with books and instru- 
ments which I did not understand. My own folly 
made me watchful of Don Lorenzo’s doings. It ismy 
belief now that he was learning some branch of 
knowledge from the Moor; but as all the race had a 
repute for forbidden arts, I imagined in my ignorance 
that my master was studying sorcery. The thought 
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perplexed and frightened me, and I confessed it to 
Father Gregorio. My confidence in him was great, 
because he appeared to esteem Don Lorenzo highly, 
and also in a manner gave me hope of one day gain- 
ing his affections. The Capuchin questioned me 
closely on the subject, and then counselled me to 
spare no pains in watching and spying, and write 
down all the observations I made on the motions of 
my master and the Moor, and give the papers to him. 
To win me to that course he laid before me the great 
wickedness of sorcery, the risk of destruction here 
and hereafter which Don Lorenzo was running, and 
what a worthy act it would be to prevent and save 
him from the snares of the African magician and his 
employer, the prince of darkness. He also promised 
me upon the cross he wore, that no harm would come 
to my noble master or his house—the Moor only 
should suffer, for he was the tempter. Don Lorenzo 
would get some slight rebuke or penance, as the 
church enjoined, for the matter must go before the 
Holy Office. More than that, he told me that the 
Chief Inquisitor of Cordova, Almagro, who was after- 
wards promoted to the Castiles, and has lately gone 
to his account, was his own kinsman and friend, and 
oh! father, his way was crafty. The Capuchin did not 
expressly say so, but he gave me to understand that 
for the service I did in that matter to the faith and 
the land, Don Lorenzo would be induced, or even 
commanded, to make me his wife. It was a sinful 
compact, but I accepted it, and believed the friar, for 
I was a weak, foolish woman. So I played the spy, 
wrote down all I saw and heard, maybe all I fancied, 
and gave the papers to Father Gregorio. 

‘Holy and charitable hermit, if you have not 
always lived up here in the trackless wild, but ever 
been in the low and inhabited lands, you must have 
heard what happened to the best and bravest hidalgo 
and to the noblest house in all Cordova through my 
fatal folly and fond belief of that false Capuchin, 
whom I never saw after the fearful night when the 
good and noble Lorenzo de Valdez was hurried away 
from his own house by the black band of the Inqui- 
sition.” 

‘“‘T have heard of the misfortunes of the house of 
De Valdez, my daughter; I have also heard thy tale ; 
it is a sad one of folly and deceit, and the world hath 
many such. But now what wouldst thou with me?” 
said the hermit. 

“Comfort, father—absolution, if you can give it. 
For fifteen years I have made no confession; the 
falsehood and treachery of that Capuchin friar turned 
my heart from all the clergy, regular and secular; I 
could confide in none of them. And then the shame, 
the sorrow, and the sore remorse for having betrayed 
my good and noble master, the only man I ever 
loved, into the hands of his enemies—for I learned 
in time that the Inquisitor Almagro was the chief of 
them, and Father Gregorio was doubtless his instru- 
ment. It may be asin, but I hate all Capuchins for 
his sake. There is one of them down yonder in the 
Casa de Valdez—a ruined, desolate place it is now. 
I have tried hard to drive him out, but there he 
stays—maybe to bring greater evil to the family, for 
if ever man had the black art in hand he has.” 

“Let him alone, my daughter,” said the hermit, 
“thou hast enough to do in: bearing thine own 
burden, without intermeddling with the friar of 
whom thou speakest, whatever art or practice he 
may seem to follow. Thou hast made one mistake 
concerning things beyond thy knowledge, there is no 
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need to make another, or be as the ignorant who 
always find an evil name for what they do not under- 
stand. Let him alone, and remember that, besides 
the six of hatred, thou hast no reason to hate a 
whole order for the evil doings of one man. As for 
confession, thou hast found what base advantage may 
be taken, and what false counsels may be given, 
under the mask of directing conscience ; therefore put 
such trust in man no more, but confess thy sins 
to God, who alone can absolve thee, and if thou hast 
sincerely repented, be assured He will.” 

“It is good counsel, father, and I will follow it. 
But tell me, for the thought has often come into my 
mind, is there any penance—any pilgrimage which 
I might perform for the rest of Lorenzo’s soul, 
seeing that he never obtained Christian burial, but 
lies, woe is me, among the north seaweeds and 
sands ?”’ and Jacinta’s voice sank into a moan. 

‘My daughter, penance and pilgrimage are use- 
less and superstitious observances, which profit neither 
the dead nor the living, and thou knowest not if 
Lorenzo be yet among the one or the other,” said 
the hermit. 

‘““Ah yes, father, we had certain intelligence that 
he was lost with the galley to which they condemned 
him when rowers were wanted for the Dutch war, 
and my nights have been sleepless and terrible with 
thinking of all he must have suffered before it came 
to that, and the ruin and poverty that have fallen 
upon his family through my treachery. Oh, father! 
what can I do to make amends?” 

‘Follow all good and eschew all evil for the time 
that remains to thee. The past can neither be recalled 
nor altered, therefore think no more of it except for 
a use of warning to thyself and of charity to others. 
Lorenzo de Valdez, for aught thou knowest, may 
have escaped both the North Sea and his enemies : 
with God all things are possible. Return to thy 
home and to thy duties with good hope and honest 
purpose, and leave the rest to Him. Further, my 
daughter,’’ said the hermit, ‘‘ bethink thee, it cannot 
be pleasing to the Maker of all to see his work 
defaced by neglect and squalor; therefore comb thy 
hair and wash thy face, and put on such garments as 
thou hast befitting a Christian woman. This is all 
the counsel I have to give thee, and must now bid 
thee farewell.”’ He rose with the last word, and laid 
his hand on her bowed head that was so grey and 
weary. ‘‘Pardon and peace and comfort go with 
thee, Jacinta Martinez, for thou hast been more 
unhappy than sinful.” 

‘‘ Say that again, father, that I may believe it for 
ever,’”’ she said; ‘‘it seems as if Lorenzo himself had 
blessed me.”’ But the hand was lifted from her head, 
a cloud had come over the moon, and when it passed 
the hermit was nowhere to be seen, and she was alone 
in the wild. 

With a strange mingling of comfort and fear in 
her mind, Jacinta turned down the narrow path, or 
rather stream-channel, leading through the forest. 
The wise and consoling words of the hermit, his 
singular appearance and sudden departure, occupied 
her thoughts. She had not felt so light of heart for 
many a year: and yet a vague sense of the super- 
natural pressed upon her, as if she had spoken with 
one no longer of this world. ‘‘ Lorenzo, for aught 
thou knowest, may have escaped both the North Sea 
and his enemies,” kept ringing in her ears. What 
did the hermit mean by these words, and what was - 
the hermit himself? How warm and kindly his hand 
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lay on her head, and never did the speech of man so 
lift the burden from her herrt. Yet the mysterious 
dweller of the mountain crags had told Jacinta 
nothing that her own judgment might not have told 
as well, but for the superstitions in which she had 
been brought up, the real canker of her age and 
country. 

Nevertheless, his words were like a revelation to 
her, which grew more clear and consolatory the more 
she thought over it. ‘‘I will go home, and follow 
the holy man’s counsel and get peace,” she said to 
herself, as she reached the end of the forest path. 
At that moment there was a rustle among the trees 
behind her. She looked round, with some fear that 
a wolf or wild boar might be on her track; but 
Jacinta’s dread took a darker shape when she saw, 
looking towards her from among the pines, a tall 
figure wearing what seemed to be a shroud, its face 
half covered by the usual coif of the grave; but the 
oe visible by the broad moonlight was that of Count 

duro. 

‘‘ Senora Jacinta,’ he said, in a whisper which she 
could hear distinctly in the deep silence, ‘‘say to 
Lope Mendez that if he goes to Toledo, he will hear 
news of his master, and I will never trouble your 
sight more.’”’ Jacinta tried to speak, but her tongue 
for once refused its office; she stood rooted to the 
spot, and her grey, tangled hair stood almost erect, 
till the figure glided away, and was lost in the shade 
of the forest. 

How she traversed the sheep-track Don Bernardo’s 
housekeeper never could remember. It was quickly 
done, and in great confusion of mind; but her senses 
and her courage too returned when she reached the 
high pastures, and saw Elasco, wrapped in his cloak, 
and keeping watch on the knoll where she had first 
found him, with his fold of lambs in sight, the strong 
and hardy of his flock sleeping below, and his faithful 
dogs at his feet. 

‘“Welcome back, senora,’’ said the shepherd; 
‘‘has your errand prospered,—have you seen the 
hermit ? ” 

‘‘T have seen him, and got good counsel and good 
comfort,”’ said Jacinta, ‘‘ thank God, and you, who 
directed me. He is indeed a holy man, and gifted 
with wonderful wisdom. But, Elasco, I have also 
this night seen the dead,” and she proceeded to 
relate the circumstance that occurred at the end of 
the forest path. 

‘* Had your fancy and the shadows of the midnight 
wild no part in it?” said the shepherd. ‘ Did you 
actually see and hear ?” 

‘‘T saw the appearance and heard the words as 
surely as I see and hear you, good Elasco.” 

‘“‘ Well, Jacinta, I dispute not your tale, for I know 
that you are of sound understanding, and given to 
speak the truth; neither do I disbelieve the return 
of departed spirits by divine permission, which wise 
and good men have affirmed, some having even seen 
and conversed with them; but this is the first instance 
worthy of credit that ever came to my knowledge, 
though the common people, especially in our mountain 
villages, have tales enough of the kind wherewith to 
frighten themselves and: their neighbours in dark 
winter evenings. I fear the noble count has fallen 
by some enemy’s hand in the forest. It is strange 
that the spirit should desire his faithful servant to go 
to Toledo for tidings of him; but Providence has 
wonderful ways of bringing crime to light. Senora, 
you will doubtless tell the tale to honest Lope, when 
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he returns with our people from the /féte of St, 
Barbara: it were well that he should hear nothing 
of your seeing the hermit, which might lead to ques- 
tions and surmises,” said the prudent shepherd. 
‘You will rest in the hut for what remains of the 
night, if so please you, and to-morrow go down to 
the venta and stay with Pedrina till Lope comes back, 
and as long after as may be convenient to yourself, 
for I know she will make you welcome. But, seiiora, 
there is one thing I would request of your goodness 
and discretion,—let all that has happened to-night 
remain between you and me. Not one of my sheep- 
men or boys would see a waving bough or hear the 
flutter of a wild bird’s wing after sunset without 
believing that he also saw a spirit—our southern 
people are but frightenable folk; and as for Pedrina, 
though there is no better woman or more true and 
loving wife in Spain, yet her mind is somewhat 
simple, and I know not what fears might molest it 
when she sat alone in the twilight, and we were all 
out with the sheep. Let no one hear the tale but 
Lope, whom it concerns ; though a Biscayan, he is a 
prudent fellow, and will see the wisdom of keeping 
silence.” 

Jacinta agreed with the shepherd’s view of the 
case. She had her own reasons for avoiding the 
questions and surmises which Elasco had hinted at; 
and minds of any depth shrink from giving to the 
common ear and tongue that which they regard as 
extraordinary or supernatural. Few, if any, in that 
age doubted the appearance of ghost and spectre. 
Tales of the sort were not only current among the 
populace, but accepted by philosophers and divines, 
and gravely recerded by historians. No marvel that 
to Jacinta and Elasco the apparition in the forest 
path was a reality not to be explained away by any 
of the suppositions of trick or personation which 
would have occurred to modern minds; but they 
acted judiciously under their peculiar circumstances. 

Jacinta rested in the hut, and next day went down 
to the venta, as a visitor to Dame Pedrina, come up. 
from the fiery summer of Cordova to the cool air of 
San Juan. When the sheep-men returned from the 
Jéte of St. Barbara, and Elasco came down from his 
watch, the two old friends took Lope Mendez with 
them to the open pasture, where there was no chance 
of being overheard, and told him what. had been 
seen and heard in the forest path, leaving the 
Biscayan to imagine that one of the strange freaks 
for which he was ready enough to give Jacinta 
credit had brought her there. 

‘My master is dead, then,” said the poor young: 
man, as soon as grief and astonishment would let 
him speak. ‘It is strange that I could never ima-- 
gine he was gone ; but nothing else would have kept 
him so long from his friends, and from his lady. 
I will go to Toledo, I would go to the world’s end 
to get news of him. Maybe 1 am to find out there 
by what foul play he came to his end, and bring the 
murderers to justice. Maybe I am to learn where 
his body lies, that it may get Christian burial. And. 
I will spend my last reale, or he shall have an 
honourable grave with all the rites and ceremonies 
befitting his noble birth.” 

“Nay, that you shall not, good Lope,” said 
Elasco. ‘I myself will bear the cost of a fair and 


fitting funeral, and see the noble count laid far from 
the land and home of his fathers indeed, but in a 
Christian grave, for the sake of one whose name: and. 
likeness he bore, and whom I may never forget.”’ 
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“You will get a blessing for that the longest day 
I live, Master Elasco,” said Lope, wiping his eyes. 
‘But I will go to Toledo with the first caravan that 
passes, for I know none of the ways across the moun- 
tains, though my father knew a score. The noble 
count knew that I would obey his commands in this 
world, or the other; and if you or any of the family, 
Senora Jacinta, have letters to send I will be proud 
to carry them to the fair young lady who never will 
get such a husband as my master would have made 
her, and, Master Elasco, I will be as proud to carry 
gift or message to your own fair daughter.” 

Having thus finished her remarkable business on 
the Sierra, Jacinta returned home, staff in hand, as 
she went. The old house was exactly as she had left 
it, but the cobbler’s wife was nowhere to be seen, 
and the don and doa, whom she found in their 
accustomed back room, looked more than ordinarily 
subdued and serious. In reply to her questions, they 
said that since her departure Father Crispano had been 
particularly active in his midnight operations; and 
from strange sounds and voices which reached them, 
they had reason to believe that the reverend father 
had assistants at whose nature they could only guess. 
Don Enrique, after the first night’s experience, 
thought proper to avail himself of an invitation to 
the country house of one of his Alameda acquain- 
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tances, and a hint dropped by the poor dofa in an | 


unguarded moment had made the cobbler’s wife 


| missicc to Toledo. 
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away with her own, and great was the surprise of 
both her and the don when their housekeeper took 
it with an humble acknowledgment that she did not 
deserve the like from Father Crispano. The pair 
had still more cause of wonder in her after conduct, 
and so had their observant neighbours. From that 
day Jacinta cast off her sackcloth, attired herself in a 
decent black gown and linen kirtle, combed her grey 
hair, bound it up with a neat handéerchief, daily 
renewed her long relinquished acquaintance with 
soap and water, and wore a mantilla when she went 
forth like the other women of Spain. Her crazy ways 
went with her penitential garments. She gave up 
groaning, answered people civilly, in a measure gave 
up finding fault with the don and dona, and on the 
whole, grew less wild in look and manner. She had 
a small quarrel with Don Enrique for leaving his 
poor aunt and uncle in their time of fear, and also 
for abusing the friar because there were no ducats 
left for him; but she got all their letters and her 
own sent up to San Juan by a trusty hand, and com- 
mitted to the care of honest Lope, who soon after 
set out with a caravan from Seville, on his singular 
What he met with there shall 
be related in its proper place. 





OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. 


give up her garrison, and positively refuse to stay For the working man, and for the working man of 


in the Casa de Valdez, either by day or night. 


On her desertion, the forsaken old pair locked them- | as the first of the holidays of the year. 


London especially, Easter Monday may be regarded 
All the 


selves in the room with a wooden crucifix and a | winter long—with the by no means universal excep- 
phial of holy water by way of defence; and for | tion of a day or two at Christmas time—he has been 
three nights in succession the sounds which came up | shut up in the dingy workshop, breathing a vitiated 


from the vaults they declared to be unearthly and 
indescribable. There was fa wild tale, which for 
years after frightened the few inhabitants of the un- 
lighted and ruined La Moreria, that some late sitters, 
who chanced to look out in the dead of the third 
night, saw emerging from the great gate of the 
Casa de Valdez a funeral train, consisting of mour- 
ners with black faces: and torches burning with a 
lurid light, and in the midst of them a black bier 
and cotfin, but neither cross nor priest; that they 
moved slowly away in the direction, some said of the 
Aleazar, and some of the Guadalquivir. The don 
and dona saw nothing of that procession ; but in the 
middle of the next day there was a knock at the 
room door, and when they opened it with great fear 
and trembling, there stood Father Crispano. He said 
he had come to bid them farewell, and also to make 
some return for the trouble he had given to their noble 
house. No intelligence could have more delighted 
the pair; their joy rose above all bounds when 
Father Crispano laid on the crazy table three small 
leather bags, which he told them were filled with 
ducats: one for Don Bernardo, one for Dona Natella, 
and one—by-the-by it was the largest—for the 
absent and very abusive Jacinta. They could not 
exactly recollect what he said after that, but it was 
to the effect that he would never again trespass on 
their house and patience, and that he hoped they 
would soon see better days. But when he was gone 
and had closed the outer gate behind him, they took 
courage to examine the bags, and found the Capu- 
chin had been as good as his word, for there were 
ducats enough to keep them out of want for the rest 
of their time. 


The dota had kept Jacinta’s bag carefully hidden 








air, and has got into such a condition, that you can 
tell by the very look of him how hungry he is for a 
change, and how much good a change will do him. 
So, when Easter comes, whether with a gleam of 
sunshine or a driving gust of sleet, he is quite ready 
for it, and so is his wife, and so are the “ wee 
bairnies;” and the whole humble household greet 
the welcome time, and “go in” for such recreation 
as they can get. 

One could wish that, released for a brief interval 
from his wearing toil, he might find his recreation in 
the fair face of Nature; and our fancy is apt to 
depict him as wandering with his troop of little ones 
among the green lanes and meadows, and culling the 
sweet spring flowers—or following the meanderings 
of some purling brook, as it frets and sparkles, and 
bubbles and babbles onward between its mossy and 
reedy banks, adown the vale. That is the sort of 
thing our fancy is apt to prescribe for him, knowing 
as we do how much good he might get, and his 
children too, from the fresh air of the country-side. 
But, in point of fact, that is not the way in which the 
London working man enjoys his holiday at Easter— 
nor anything like the way; for very sound reasons— 
reasons Which in his case may be looked upon as 
compulsory, he turns it to a different account. As a 
rule, unless he be a bachelor, and constitutionally 
weather-proof, he does not rusticate much, if at all, 
at Easter time: he rather urbificates (if we may coin 
a word), and snatches such pleasures as the great city, 
or the immediate purlieus of the great city, can offer. 
He keeps within the comparative shelter of the streets, 
and within a practicable distance of his home ; for he 
knows from experience that an English Easter, so far 
as downfalls and temperature are concerned, is likely 
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to be rather worse than an English November ; there 
are leaves on the trees, though they be but sere 
leaves, in November, but there are no leaves at all at 
Easter time—only buds promising to expand into 
leaves in a month or so. Easter week can only come 
in March or April, and the first is too cold and windy, 
and the second too wet, to have many attractions for 
the town-bred workman. You may tell him of ‘‘ the 
bank whereon the wild-thyme blows, and oxlips 
and the nodding violet,” ete., etc.; but he knows 
nothing of such banks; the wild-thyme he has never 
seen, nor the oxlip either, and he would not know an 
oxlip from a cowslip, if he were to see them; violets 
he knows in penny bunches as sold by the girls in 
London streets—but he has never caught one nod- 
ding, nor plucked one from a bank in his life: they 
are all over and gone by the time he gets into the 
fields, which he seldom does a day before Whitsuntide. 

Therefore Jack Robinson, ‘‘with his wife and 
children five,” as we have him in the picture, does 
not rusticate at Easter. Where (he asks himself) 
would be the use of going draggletailing off to a leaf- 
less Epping Forest—a leafless Bushey Park—a leaf- 
less Hampstead Heath, and taking the chance of 
hail or snow, and the certainty, almost, in April, of 
sudden showers and soaking soddened ground every- 
where? How would that sort of thing suit the wife’s 
best bonnet? (she would be sure to wear it at Easter.) 
How would it suit Bobby’s Sunday jacket, or Polly’s 
new frock, which he has worked so hard to pay for ? 
It wouldn’t do at all—so he prudently takes his enjoy- 
ment out of such of the city institutions as he can 
visit, to use his own expression, ‘‘free, gratis, for 
nothing.” These gratuitous exhibitions are not too 
numerous in London, but fortunately some* of them 





* The following is an official return of the number of visitors to the 
South Kensington Museum, from the date of its opening, on the three 
great popular holidays of the year :— 





Year. Easter Monday. | “Whit Monday. | 


Boxing Day. 





4,427 
5,268 


9,683 
8,651 
8,587 
8,011 
14,070 
6,552 
6,285 
13,108 
9,571 
7,371 
7,504 
17,856 








1869 20,405 





Totals .. 126,929 108,610 131,898 








Averages... | 10,577 9,0 10,991 





It will be remarked in the annexed Table for last year that the month 
in which Easter occurred has the first place; and that Whitsuntide and 
Christmas both swell the numbers. January stands high as a winter 
month ; but August exceeds as the time of summer holidays, probably 
from the number of strangers then in London. 





FREE DAYS. 
1869. r - ~\ 
Morning. | Evening. 


Students’ 
Days. 








10,371 
8,034 
8,094 

10,638 

27,545 7,399 

23,152 

23,023 

25,333 

23,999 

23,907 


January .. 
February .. 
March 
April .. 


68,010 
45,975 


25,340 
22,230 
25,239 
21,573 


103,721 
76,239 
109,197 
85,587 
100,339 
77,707 
92,337 
106,827 
77,356 


May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
August .. 
September 
October 
November 
December .. 


Totals.. 


’ 
59,269 
81,567 

1,043,654 


17,686 
15,862 


5 | 274,889 | 104,880 

















The total admissions from the opening of the Museum on 22nd June, 
3857, to 3lst December, 1869, amounts to 9,056,818. 
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have great capacities for accommodation, and will 
swallow up crowds at a time. It is on record that 
about thirty-eight thousand people have disported 
themselves in the halls of the South Kensington 
Museum on the first two days of Easter week. And 
really we cannot quarrel with the taste of the huge 
working army. ‘The next best thing to Nature her- 
self, isthe art which successfully imitates nature ; and 
at South Kensington there is art, and notably land- 
scape art, in its highest perfection. It would be 
interesting to know, if it were possible, what has 
been the educational result upon the working classes 
of the town of this multifarious gathering of all that 
is good, beautiful, and touching in art—how many 
have caught the spirit which fills the very atmo- 
sphere of such a place—how many have recognised 
the glory and grandeur unfolded in the matchless 
masterpieces of those whose speech is colour, who 
‘‘spread the landscape on the snowy sheet,” or bid 
the canvas glow with the hues of heaven, or heave 
and throb with the joys and sorrows, the humours 
and passions of our “‘ little life.” If the number be 
few of those who thus profit by the privilege afforded 
them, there is ample satisfaction, no less, in the fact 
that so many of the simple sight-seeing people are 
gratified, and, in the excitement of what a “‘ factory 
hand ” not inappropriately called ‘‘ a picture fuddle,” 
can forget for a time the hard conditions of their lot, 
and relish so thoroughly an innocent enjoyment. It 
is a sour criticism that sneers at the simple remarks 
of such humble judges, who only know what pleases 
themselves: the eye sees but that which it brings the 
capacity of seeing, and the seeing faculty, like all 
other faculties, must be educated; give the poor 
worker and his child as frequent intercourse with 
nature, as free an intimacy with art, as you enjoy 
yourself, and you shall not find him lag in the appre- 
ciation of either. 

On the whole, then, Jack Robinson and his house- 
hold are well off at Easter in the South Kensington 
Museum, and we heartily wish they may enjoy them- 
selves. Meanwhile the pleasures of the country—the 
forest of Epping, the Park and Palace of Hampton 
Court, and all those other trans-urban bournes to which 
holiday-makers go on pilgrimage—are in reserve; 
they will come in when the days are longer, when the 
grass is greener, when the paths are dryer, when the 
leaves are on the trees, when the birds are in song, 
when the buttercups spread their golden mantle on 
the meadows, and the fragrance of the hawthorn, 
and a thousand other sweets, exhales from the bosom 
of young Summer. 

There is another and darker picture which might 
be drawn of Easter Monday, from which we would 
gladly turn our eyes if we might; but we are bound’ 
in honesty not to ignore it. Too many of the frater- 
nity of our friend Jack are in the habit of solacing 
themselves at Easter by visiting those other institu- 
tions, which the vested interests that fatten on the 
downfall of the workman have set up at the corners 
of the streets, like so many mantraps to snare the 
simple. The worker gets nothing gratis at these 
exhibitions: it is here that he spends his money for 
that which is not bread, but 7s poison; here he can 
buy, and does buy starvation on draught, bottled rags 
and squalor, pain and disease in any quantity, and 
cream of the valley of degradation and death. Look 
out, you young fellows who are beginning to navi- 
gate your course over life’s fitful sea—and steer clear 
of these false lights inviting you to shipwreck. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


BY ISABELLA M. S. TOD. 


II. 


WE have now seen what is the opinion of the most 
eminent educationists as to the present position of 
the middle classes, with regard to the instruction of 
their children, and the circumstances which obstruct 
its improvement. There can be little doubt, however, 
that those who are so pre-eminently possessed of the 
active and practical qualities which ensure success in 
life, need only to be persuaded of the necessity for 
reform, in order to provide a remedy. The difficulty, 
indeed, is to show them this necessity, for, as Paley 
says, ‘‘It requires much more pains to make people 
perceive the difficulty than to understand the solu- 
tion.”” When once they see that the results of the 
present system are bad—that the tone of their 
society is lower than it should be—and that this is 
aggravated by the very comforts which surround 
them, and which, if not counterbalaneed by higher 
interests, will materialise all their lives—and that 
they can neither win that equality of mind with those 
more favoured by fortune which should be within 
their reach, nor hold that place towards the lower 
classes which would be of equal advantage to both 
parties—then it will not be long till the present 
plans are altered. The remedy, the great, the only 
remedy, for these evils is a true appreciation of the 
value of education, and its objects, No difficulty will 
then long prevent the adoption of suitable means, 
There is but one true theory of education, for men 
and women alike; just as there is but one religion, 
but one morality. Grandly and broadly, the aim of 
all education is to make human beings more human ; 
with larger hearts, wider sympathies, and having 
more objects of intelligent love and reverence; to 
render their minds more awake to truth, and more 
receptive of it, and at the same time better able to 
discriminate between truth and attractive error; to 
enlarge and stimulate the thinking part of the soul, 
to refine the feeling part, to strengthen the active; 
and to effect these ends, not by importing new forces 
into the nature, but by exercising, guiding, and 
developing those already there ; in short, by studying 
all the faculties which God has given to each soul, 
and supplying them with suitable food and suitable 
exercise from the rich abundance of materials which 
time has accumulated for us. It is true that many 
are debarred by poverty from remaining long under 
such influences, and that cruel prejudice has pre- 
vented others from being brought under them effi- 
ciently. But thinking people must admit that it 
applies alike to all; and that if the poor get but little 
of it, and if girls of the refined classes are greatly 
excluded from it, it is not only a heavy loss to them- 
selves, but to society at large. The noble words of 
Cranmer, when protesting against the monopoly of 
high education by the rich, may also be applied to 
the monopoly of such education by men:—‘‘ To ex- 
clude the poor man’s son from the benefit of learning 
. . « . is as much as to say that Almighty God 
should not be at liberty to bestow his great gifts 
upon any person, nor nowhere else but as we and 
other men shall appoint them to be employed, accord- 
ing to our fancy, and not according to his most godly 
will and pleasure, who giveth his gifts, both of 
learning and other perfections in all sciences, unto all 
kinds and states of people indifferently. Even so 





doth he many times withdraw from them and their 
posterity again these beneficial gifts if they be not 
thankful.” 

The ‘‘ideal element’ in education is, in fact, next 
to Christianity, the mightiest force for good in 
modern society. It is the starting-point for by far 
the greater number of the workers whose labours, 
either in the world of statesmanship or philanthropy, 
in literature, science, or art, are most valuable. It 
has kindled the minds whose glowing light and heat 
instruct and vivify others in an ever-widening circle. 
It has given the power to find and to wield all finely- 
tempered weapons for the eternal warfare against 
evil, and to assimilate all discoveries of knowledge 
and all experiences of life, and make them available 
for the same high purpose. But it fulfils another 
important end, it secures the conquests already 
won, The dark ages, the times of barbarism, seem 
so far removed from us that we forget that there is 
even a ibility of falling back into them. Yet 
but for Enis high ideal element, the thing is by no 
means impossible. This is the barrier which stands 
between us and a flood of savage ignorance. This 
provides that each new generation shall receive at 
once the gathered fruits of long and successful toil, 
instead of having to choose in bewildered loneliness, 
whether to try to win some solitary height of truth, 
or lie down in illiterate sloth. 

It is fallacious to say that a lower level of instruc- 
tion might still be reached if no ideal were presented 
to us. Experience proves that it is not so in any 
department of humag interests. If the artist did 
not strive to reach the ection of the great 
masters, there would be few just representations of 
the beauty of nature to gladden our eyes and hearts. 
If the statesman and Philosophie had no Utopia 
before their thoughts, there would be few efforts to 
raise and p society, It is not possible to believe 
that a lower standard of education would be attained 
if the higher one were removed, or were definitively 
understood te be within reach only of a certain 
limited class. That we are not worse than we are is 
due to the indireot influence of those who are imbued 
with this nobler spiyit, Such persons, and the tone 
which they diffuse, are a perpetual rebuke to all 
pettiness and narrowness; a criterion by which pro- 
gress or retrogression, may be measured, and a 
source from which light radiates, till we get so 
familiar with it as to forget from whence it comes. 
In this indirect way it is that women, with quicker 
natures and finer sensibilities, frequently catch an 
echo of much good, both for mind and heart, which 
has never been intentionally placed before them- 
selves. But to be satisfied with such a casual and 
scanty chance of instruction, is no wiser than it 
would be for a farmer to leave a fine field unsown, 
because, in sowing the one next to it, some 
grains of corn are pretty sure to be carried by the 
wind from the one to the other. In truth, the indis- 
putable fact that women are able to perceive quickly 
and appropriate suitably so much knowledge, as it 
floats for a moment within their reach, is a very 
plain proof of their right to obtain it more methodi- 
cally, and with it the higher lessons of mental dis- 
cipline. They may emphatically say ‘sciolism is. 
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inevitable to us, unless we avoid it by becoming more 
than sciolists.”” Professor Masson has put the case 
with equal truth and beauty. ‘‘ What is the 
highest duty of a man in life, so fagas he him- 
self is concerned? What but the ennobling, 
enriching, extending, purifying of the mind—the 
strengthening, suppling, and enlarging of the facul- 
ties by all high and delicate modes of exercise— 
the filling of this aerial chamber and its labyrinths 
and storehouses with conceptions, recollections, de- 
sires, and imaginations of the greatest truth, splen- 
dour, piety, and power? so that at the end of life it 
may be said, ‘The soul that God gave this man to 
lead his earthly life with,—nay, to constitute his 
earthly life, this man did not neglect; he was duly 
sedulous of the all-important charge ; he did his best 
to build his soul into a palace!’ Well, and have not 
women minds? Does not the same duty lie upon 
them? Are men to hamper the performance of this 
duty, or even to define its limits? Above all, 
having found out, as they think, those studies and 
exercises which form the best discipline for their own 
minds, are they to keep these for themselves ? 
Because of some vague and really arrogant fancy, 
not only that the other minds are organically diffe- 
rent, but that they know all about the difference, are 
they to refuse these other minds the opportunities of 
the same discipline, and restrict them to mere music- 
lessons and the so-called accomplishments? As it is 
there have been women of genius and perseverance, 
who have attained to proficiency in the arts and 
sciences, or in one or otherof them. Were these the 
worse for their culture, less noble, less amiable, as 
women? The world has not found it so; they have 
been among the women whom all around them have 
held most in honour.” 

It is indeed, in the first place, on the duty of 
enabling them to be whatever Heaven meant them to be, 
that we ground the claim of women to a full partici- 
pation in the blessings of a liberal education. 
‘To cultivate and train the gifts and aptitudes with 
which they are endowed is one of their first duties, 
and it is incumbent on parents to render this possible. 
But there are other motives which follow this first 
one, and strengthen it. ‘The duties and business of 
life, whatever they may prove to be, in any case cannot 
be well performed until this great requirement is ful- 
filled. Providence apportions to each one that which 
he or she ought to be fit for, and if the worker is un- 
prepared and unprovided, failure, often miserable 
failure, is certain. No laws of natural science are | 
surer than the moral and mental laws, the working 
of which is seen in our every-day life. Now, as 
women are not, as a rule, so taught and disciplined 
as to make the most and the best of their powers, 
their after-life continually makes demands upon them 
which they are not able to meet. The consequence is, 
that great suffering is often entailed upon them, 
suffering purely gratuitous; and considering how 
much sorrow inevitably falls to the lot of most women, 
the cruelty of perpetuating any removable part of it 
is obvious. There is an immediate connection between 
a Culmvated mind and a state of readiness to meet the 
emergencies of life. Itis true enough that literary 
taste cannot ward off unpleasant circumstances ; but 
the steadiness of purpose gained while acquiring it 
will carry its possessor safely and rapidly through 
much that is painful, and the refined taste will pre- 
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that large scientific attainments could give no aid in | 
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a time of perplexity, where the path is not clear, and 
friends give conflicting advice; but the habits of 
careful investigation and waiting for data before 
forming a judgment, which were taught by science, 
are precisely what she most needs in such a case. 
There is not an occasion throughout life, whether of 
joy or sorrow, not a position in which she can be 
placed, whether obscure or influential, in which a 
woman will not find the value of a strong and wide 
training. And though, in studying how to educate, 
our business is with the hearts and souls of the 
pupils, rather than with the possibilities of their 
future lot, yet we do well to remember that the edu- 
cation which is itself best for the soul is also the best 
training for all future duty. It is very evident, from 
these considerations, that the influence of minds so 
matured and enlarged over all other minds with which 
they come in contact must be of the utmost value. 
It could not fail to do much towards setting them in 
the right path also; towards banishing contented 
stupidity and composed selfishness ; towards quicken- 
ing the higher sense of good, and causing a distaste 
for poor or evil enjoyments; above all, towards show- 
ing the right idea of life, and helping others to grasp 
it. If it should happen (though it is quite unneces- 
sary that it should) that in rendering this noble 
service there should be less intentional effort merely 
to please, it would be a very moderate loss for a 
great gain. This world is no play-place for any of 
us; the relaxation and enjoyment which alone is 


| worthy of rational beings does not require, or rather 


it disdains to ask, that the progress of other minds 
should be circumscribed and arrested in order to pro- 
vide it. Minds that have been clouded by selfishness 
or weakened by frivolity may shrink from the truth, 
but the real charm and beauty of life is to be drawn 
from truth alone. Therefore, so far as it is right 
to expect that many women will count it as one of 
their duties to supply the beautiful in life to others, 
it must be in full accordance with the nobler aspira- 
tions of their own nature, and not by cultivating any 
artificial elegance. If women of culture are to act at 
all as mediators and interpreters of real beauty to 
those who are absorbed in rougher cares, let them 
see to it that it is done in truth and with wisdom. A 
noble woman* thus teaches all women, as well as all 
poets :— 
‘* Sing God’s truth out fair and full, 
And secure His beautiful. 
‘* Truth is large. Our aspiration 
Scarce embraces half we be. 
Shame ! to stand in His creation, 
And doubt truth’s sutticiency ; 
To think God's song unexcelling 
The poor tales of our own telling. 
.** What is true, and just, and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure, — 
All of praise that hath admonisht, 
All of virtue shall endure, — 
These are themes for poets’ uses, 
Stirring nobler than the Muses. 


Oh, brave poets, keep back nothing, 
Nor mix falsehood with the whole ; 
Look up God-ward ; speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul. 

Hold in high poetic duty, 

Truest truth is fairest beauty.” 


Probably it will be admitted without much question 
that the careful culture of the whole nature, includ- 





* Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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ing the graver qualities—independence, fortitude, 
strength and calmness of judgment, largeness and 
vigour of purpose—are essential to the growth of a 
perfectly fine mind. But it is equally true that this 
complete culture is needful for the growth of a real 
sense of beauty, and still more so for attaining the 
power of bringing true beauty within the range of 
appreciation of other minds. Thus esthetic claims 
resolve themselves into the same elements as the more 
imperative demands for mental and moral advance- 
ment. 

If there is one warning more than another con- 
stantly given us by all educationists, both the philo- 
sophical and the practical, it is against the idea of 
training young people technically or professionally. 
One after another denounces it as destructive of the 
very basis of education, as cramping and enfeebling 
the mind, and as being, besides, of no real use to the 
learner. No matter how valuable the professional 
studies may be in themselves, their introduction into 
the curriculum, before the broad foundation of liberal 
studies is fully laid, is deprecated by all. It is, in 
fact, important for every one to carry away from the 
class-room some interest, fixed and formed, of a kind 
different from and above his or her probable occupa- 
tion ; something that will help to keep fresh in their 
own and other minds the recollection that they are 
men and women, rather than merchants or lawyers, 
wives or governesses. This reflection shows the folly 
of the early intrusion of the notion of marriage into a 
girl's studies, of the evil and danger of which we have 
already spoken. Even if it were certain respecting 
any girl or group of girls that they would marry, all 
experience, as well as analogy, shows that they can 
acquire whatever useful or ornamental arts may be 
deemed appropriate, much better after a liberal 
education has been given, than if they are thrust into 
the place of more important studies at an age when 
they require the whole attention. Indeed, the pre- 
ponderance which has been given to ornamental 
attainments, while it hae had the effect of almost 
absolutely preventing the true culture of the mind, 
has added enormously to the toil of acquiring these 
arts themselves. A thing taught empirically, and not 
from principles, and to make way for which subjects 
of evident importance and of the deepest interest are 
pushed aside, can take no root in the intellect; and, 
moreover, must disarrange all reasonable ideas as to 
the relative consequence of things. Thus, again, 
from a different point of view, we learn the necessity 
of width in study, and of time in which to pursue it. 

But while deprecating anything of technicality in 
the education of girls during their school and class- 
room life (and it were well that this were much ex- 
tended), we must draw attention to a weighty con- 
sideration regarding their after-life, which should 
be kept in view. No observer of society can 
fail to see that a great change is taking place in 
public opinion, respecting the employments of ladies. 
An idea was long cherished with almost superstitious 
reverence, that work of any kind was degrading to a 
woman of the refined classes—a remnant, doubtless, 
of the old heathen notion that work was the duty of 
slaves, and idleness the privilege of the free. The 
pressing demands of household cares—more urgent 
in past times than now, and extending to a higher 
grade in society—first broke through the practice, 
and then the theory. Still, anything outside ‘their 
own households was looked on as a very suspicious 
occupation for ladies. It is curious and instructive, 
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in looking back at the records of fifty or sixty years 
since, when so great an impetus was given to social 
and literary exertion by the passion and tumult of 
political excitement, to read of the horror with 
which many new things were regarded, which seem 
to us now simple matters of course. Teaching in 
Sunday-schools, regular visiting of the poor (at least 
in towns), efforts at improving the condition of the 
labouring classés, habits of reading (only in our own 
literature, and not anything profound in that), all 
which are now associated in our minds with the 
gentlest and most retiring form of the feminine 
character, were then counted as bold and headstrong 
innovations, contrary to all propriety, and destruc- 
tive of all modesty. But the growth of an en- 
lightened public opinion has left such fears far 
behind, and will assuredly make further progress in 
the same direction; we cannot “‘chain the Future 
under the Past.” Yet the old prejudice is not dead, 
it has only entered another phase. It is now con- 
ceded that the most dignified and graceful woman 
may work, earnestly and laboriously, without any 
diminution of her dignity or grace—only she must 
not accept any remuneration for it. This is no more 
than a prejudice, there is no shred of principle 
underlying it. There is no moral incompatibility 
between fineness of nature and well-earned reward 
for work. When our Lord sent forth his apostles 
on the noblest errand that ever was entrusted to 
human hands, he emphatically applied to them the 
precept, ‘‘ The labourer is worthy of his hire.” Nor 
is there any sesthetic unsuitableness; if there were, 
the doctrine would apply as much to all the men also 
who have been helpers and benefactors of the world, 
to all who have kindled its highest aspirations, led 
its deepest thoughts, provided it with the richest 
stores of knowledge. But we do not feel that it is 
derogatory to the poet to be paid for his poem, to 
the artist to put a price upon his picture, to the 
philosopher or savant to make businesslike arrange- 
ments with their publishers, to the professor to 
charge for admission to his lectures. But the 
truth is, that much sterner and more significant 
facts require our attention, in considering the 
right of women to enter lucrative employments. It 
is only necessary to show that these are not inconsis- 
tent with the higher status which theoretically is 
assigned to women. Practically, it is a matter of 
notoriety that in the lower ranks of life the women 
work to the full as hard asthe men, and at tasks 
often as noxious and trying, and the only difference 
is that those who are paid at all are paid much worse 
in proportion to their work. In the lowest stratum 
of the middle classes, the case is much the same, only 
that paying work is not always as readily found by 
these women as by those who accept the wages of 
unskilled labour. But so soon as we reach the 
classes above these, the circumstances become greatly 
aggravated and complicated. 

In all that wide circle of persons who have habits 
and feelings of refinement, but not much wealth, 
there are thousands of girls brought up amiably, 
and to a certain narrow extent usefully, but in a 
manner which leaves them unable to make their own 
way in the world. It is taken for granted that 


somebody else will protect and provide for them, con- 
sequently they are not taught how to provide for 
themselves, and hundreds are annually thrown help- 
less on the world. Every one knows how common a 
thing it is to see a family who have lived comfortably, 
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erhaps luxuriously, suddenly plunged into poverty 
* the death of the father. Then, the young ladies, 
who have spent their time in parties and novel- 
reading, music and croquet, with possibly a little 
visiting of the poor, find that ‘“‘they must exert 
themselves.”” But, pray, how are they to do it? 
After twenty or thirty of the best years of their 
lives have been wasted without their having acquired 
the least aptitude for exertion, without ever having 
been told that energy and independence were at all 
desirable things for them to possess, think what it is 
for them to commence to exert faculties weakened 
by disuse, and the cultivation of which was up to 
this moment discountenanced by their friends. Then, 
not only have they to depend on powers so enervated, 
but they have also now to begin the specific training 
needful for the profession by which they are to earn 
their bread. There is, indeed, but one profession 
open to them, that of teaching, and if parents and 
schoolmistresses were wise, it is the very last which 
would be opened to them, for poverty confers no 
powers for guiding young minds, and parents have 
no more right to sacrifice a child’s mental than 
physical health to compassion for another. These 
poor ladies make an attempt at it, however. They 
make many blunders, struggling with dire distress 
the while ; sometimes in the scramble picking up a 
little of the art of teaching and becoming passable 
governesses, but more frequently hanging more or 
less upon grumbling relatives and friends; some- 
times deteriorating in character, and hoping to rise 
by far other means than honest work, and this is the 
sort that ply all means, fair and foul, to get an 
“establishment”? for themselves, doing desperate 
mischief by the way; and sometimes sinking slowly 
down in the social scale, dropping out of sight of 
all, and starving by inches in some obscure garret. 
It is not too much to say that men who live up to 
their income, without making provision for their 
daughters, and then coolly leave them thus unpre- 
pared for a fight with the world, are guilty, not only 
of gross selfishness, but of actual dishonesty. 

But even where parents have the prospect of 
giving their girls what is counted a reasonable pro- 
vision, why should they suppose it a good thing that 
they should be incapable of doing anything to sup- 
port themselves? Work is itself a valuable educa- 
tion; the possession and management of property 
exercises and strengthens many qualities well worth 
strenuous endeavour to reach. But they dread the 
loss of ‘‘ gentility.” If such a reputation is only to 
be had at such a price, is it worth the cost? Yet 
good social position does not really depend upon use- 
lessness. Here, as in many other cases, a reality is 
sacrificed to a name. We may hope, however, that 
with a higher idea of what their daughters are fit 
for, and the training they ought to get, parents will 
also adopt wiser views regarding their future occupa- 
tions. In truth, throughout the whole of the middle 
classes, it ought to be looked on as a matter of course 
to have their girls instructed in some business or pro- 
fession, by which they could acquire a competency, 
and in which industry, forethought, and ability could 
obtain their due reward ; so that it shall be no longer 
impossible for a lady to earn ease and comfort, and 
the means of beneficence, for herself. The family 
does not lose caste when one boy goes into a mer- 
chant’s office, and another to the university. Why 
should the enforced idleness of the girls be thought 





necessary to keep up the status of the rest? efine- | four miles. 
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ment can no more be possessed by proxy than piety 
can. But indeed work is no way opposed to refine- 
ment; while vacuity and listlessness certainly are. 
This caste-prejudice, however, is far more easily 
assailed than is supposed; it is not a fortress to be 
conquered with difficulty and pain, but a fog-bank to 
be dissipated by the first breath of wholesome air. 
A very few brave and reasonable spirits could break 
down its domination anywhere, simply by acting as 
if it did not exist, and preparing their girls ration- 
ally for life. 

It is indeed true that many of the occupations 
best suited for ladies are only being opened slowly, 
and with difficulty, but the very cause of the 
delay is the want of those ready and able to take 
advantage of each step of progress. One objec- 
tion has been made to this introduction of women 
into the paying occupations—that it would diminish 
the number of marriages. It is quite true that it 
would diminish the number of marriages for bread, 
and if it had no other good effect but this, it would 
be worth a vigorous effort to obtain it. There would 
be fewer women who cannot work, and who dare not 
starve, and who are holding on to ‘‘ genteel” society 
by a thread that may be snapped at any moment, and 
who are consequently driven to marry men for whom 
they care nothing. But that it would lessen the 
number of marriages for love it is quite impossible to 
believe. Nay, as respect is the surest basis of affec- 
tion, it would be much more likely to increase them. 
It is an utterly chimerical fear that either high edu- 
cation, or any freer occupations springing out of that 
education, could change the nature of women. 
Nature is too strong to be so easily changed. The 
very end and object of large education is to bring out 
what is already implanted in the soul by an All-wise 
and Almighty hand; to prepare it for the right grasp 
and appreciation of the truths which have come to us, 
whether revealed or discovered by the use of Heaven- 
given faculties; and to enable it to do the work 
which Providence may summon it todo. Here there 
can be no dis‘urbance of the harmony of things; this 
effort is in accordance with our highest rule of life, 
and all the laws of God are in unison with each 
other. 

‘*Our state 
Enjoins,—while firm resolves await 
On wishes just and wise, 
That strenuous action follow both, 
And life be one perpetual growth 
Of heavenward enterprise.” 


THE PENINSULA OF SINAT. 
BY JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.8., NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION 
EXPEDITIONS. 
CHAPTER IX!:—PHARAOH’S BATHS. —START FROM WADY 
GHARANDEL.—WADY HUSSIED.—TOMB OF ABU ZENNE.—WADY 
ATTAL.—SARABUT E GAMMAL.—PLAIN OF RAMLEH. 


Wuitsr at Wady Ghirindel, I walked over to see 
the celebrated Himmim Firaoun, or Pharaoh’s 
Baths. The Bedouins have a strange tradition that 
it was in the sea at the spot where these hot springs 
flow into it, that Pharaoh breathed his last when 
pursuing the hosts of Israel. Why or wherefore 
they so believe, is by no means easy to understand. 
The distance across the plain from the mouth of 
Wady Ghiraindel to the huge mountain or cliff of 
Bukel-el-F'aroun, is, as far as I can remember, about. 
This magnificent hill rises up bare and 
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naked, a prominent landmark about fifteen hundred 
feet above the sea level. On the left hand, going 
towards the cliff, are low ridges of limestone and 
gravel, while to the right, the deep blue sea breaks 
in tiny ripples upon the sandy, shell-bestrewn beach, 
extending along the Gulf of Suez. Stunted bushes 
of some aromatic plant scantily dotted the plain, and 
here and there, growing in the alluvium, flowers and 
prickly plants were to be seen in tolerable abund- 
ance. I captured lots of insects as I trudged along, 
principally Hymenoptera, or, in other words, insects 
belonging to the wasp, hornet, and bee families. A 
few beetles were caught lurking under the bushes, 
but possessing little, if any, interest or beauty, save 
to the entomologist. Now and then a hare (Lepus 
Sinaiticus), darted out from under the bushes, and 
made the best of its way over the sandy plain, and as 
I neared the mountain I saw a small herd of 
gazelles; they were evidently fully aware of my 
approach when I detected them, for they were 
grouped together on a piece of rising ground with 
their noses high in air, and staring inquiringly at 
me with their great lustrous eyes. Cocking my gun, 
I tried a stalk in true Indian fashion to get within 
range ; not a bit of it: scenting danger, they suddenly 
wheeled round and darted off like the wind, showing 
only a vanishing confusion of snow-white tails. 
About mid-day I reached the steaming springs, 
thirsty, weary, and very hot, and was not a little 
glad to sit down and rest beneath the shadow of an 
overhanging rock. 

‘* Pharaoh’s Baths,” as these very hot springs are 
called by the Arabs, come rushing out in ten or 
twelve diminutive rivulets from underneath the piles 
of rock forming the base of the mountain Gebel 
Faroun; while other springs of like high tempera- 
ture continually bubble up throtigh the sands of the 
sea-beach. The springs are quite close to the sea, 
and as the hot water mingles with the colder salt 
water, volumes of steam arise, which float over the 
ripple like a perpetual cloud. The temperature of 
the water is about 160 deg. Fahrenheit, according to 
Figari Bey, in April, 1847, and Russiger puts it at 
157 deg. in October, 1838. We were unable to ascer- 
tain the temperature exactly, having only a compara- 
tively short-scale thermometer, which could not freely 
be exposed to the action of the water without running 
the-risk of bursting it. As it was, the mercury went 
up to 148 degrees immediately, and this was the 
highest point that it was safe to try. The water is 
extremely clear, with a nasty hepatic odour, although 
no sulphuretted hydrogen was discernible by ordinary 
tests. It is slightly saline, and disagreeably bitter, 
like that of the water in the springs we had already 
seen. A bright-green, grassy-looking plant grew in 
tolerable abundance in the water close to where it 
bubbled up through the sand, and in lesser quantity 
along the course of the steaming streamlet as it 
trickled towards the sea. I was rather surprised to 
see a plant growing in water at such a high tempera- 
ture, as I fancied 160 deg. Fahrenheit was a greater 
heat than vegetable life could sustain. Nevertheless, 
it not only grew, but appeared in a very flourishing 
condition. 

Along by the edges of the streams and round about 
the basins from which the springs issued, insects of 
various kinds were hovering; the most conspicuous 
amongst this throng were immense hornets (Vespa 
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at the end of their brown bodies, and their wings, 
of bright yellowish brown, gave them a brilliant, 
showy appearance. When’ attempting to catch 
a few for preservation, I once or twice narrowly 
escaped being badly stung,—an angry hornet [ 
sought to capture came right at me, and did 
his best to thrust the formidable and dagger-like 
sting with which his tail was armed into my face 
and hands, and but for the insect net which I plied 
vigorously, I might have come out of the fight in a 
damaged condition. Of most predatory habits are 
these hornets. I again and again saw them pounce 
down on other insects, snip off their wings, and fly 





PAPER-MAKING HORNET. (Vespa orientalis.) 


off with the body, as a butcher might lug off the 
carcass of a sheep after he had killed and prepared 
it for market. ‘They make paper cells for depositing 
their eggs in, a great many in a cluster, and build 
them against the face of a rock with an overhanging 
ledge. 

Walking upon the water, crossing and recrossing 
it, hunting like beagles up and down the sides of 
the little streams of hot water, were hundreds of 
spiders of various sizes belonging to the genus Lycosa, 
L. pilipedes, from a very tiny one up to the size of an 
ordinary full-grown diadem spider, so common in 
every English field and garden. Their legs are re- 
markably long and, together with their bodies, 
thickly covered with silky-looking hair ; the marking 
on the legs and bodies are in alternate rings of light 
and dark brown. So far as I could determine, they 
do not spin any kind of web, but hunt and spring 
upon unsuspecting insects after the manner of the 
leopard. Water so hot that I could not bear my 
hand in it for an instant did not appear to incon- 
venience these spiders in the smallest degree. 

The Arabs entertain an idea that bathing in this 
charmed spring will cure almost any kind of ail- 
ment — not that they are able to do more than 
scrape out a hole in the sand so that the hot water 
runs into and fills it-—then sitting by it they splash the 
water over themselves; any one going bodily into it 
would be cooked like a potato. 1 did not even 
venture on the experiment of splashing; but our 
dragoman tried it, and was ill for several days after- 
wards; in his case, Pharaoh’s baths came much 
nearer killing than curing him. 

One of our Bedouins, a fisherman, carried his net 
with him from Wady Ghirandel, and set to work 
fishing in the sea just where the hot water mingles 
with it. He employed a small kind of gill net, 


which he worked skilfully, single-handed, wading 





ortentalis), banded with one wide stripe of orange 


up to his middle in the water. 


He captured some 
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small coral-feeding fish, but nothing of great 
moment, save a ray, which was remarkable for its 
beautiful colours, being of a rich brown, speckled 
all over with ultramarine blue spots of about the 
size of sixpences ; its tail was for all the world like 
a tandem whip, quite as lissome, and tapered away 
to the finest point. About four inches from the 
base of the tail projected a long spine, about three- 
quarters of an inch in length, firmly impacted in the 
skin, but with its sharp point directed posteriorly. 
I could not discover any poisonous gland near it, and 
so far as I could make out, its structure was solid, 
so that the ray would have no power to instil a 
poisoning secretion into a wound inflicted by its 
spine-armed tail. I cannot exactly see the use of 
this bony spine, as a means either for defence or 
aggression, but am disposed to think it must serve 
some other purpose in the economy of the ray, 
perhaps of a sexual character. 

The coral-feeding fish are extremely curious, as 
their front teeth seem to be consolidated into bony 
nippers, with which they, so to say, browse off the 
hard calcareous coral reef, and with it in its cells the 
little soft-bodied coral polyp that builds it up. 
Added to this, they are provided with a kind of bony 
mill at the bottom of the gullet, or esophagus, which 
regularly grinds the limy material into a pulpy mass, 
coral polyp and all: thus the animal material can be 
easily separated by the abdominal viscera and as- 
similated, while the useless lime is excreted. We 
found the fish most delicious, especially when fried 
by Mustapha, the greasy “‘ secundum artem.” 

I may mention that the cliff Bukel-el-Faroun 
is made up of a bluish crystalline limestone, very 
indistinctly showing an approach to stratification. 
Nummulites (Pharaoh’s money, so called) occur 
both in the blue and bituminous beds. The base of 
the hill juts so close to the sea that it is not practi- 
cable for camels to pass that way along the coast. 
Having thoroughly enjoyed this very remarkable 
place, I walked back again to the camp at Wady 
Ghirandel. Soon after I arrived, two gazelles were 
brought into nae killed by Said ; and we had some 
gazelle meat broiled next morning for breakfast, and 
I can confidently state that it was the nicest venison 
I ever tasted. 

We started from this widy on a Friday, the 10th 
of April, the temperature then at 9 a.m. being 
95 deg. Fahrenheit. Our course lay for some distance 
up the wady, which widened considerably. The 
tamarisk, scattered about in single bushes and small 
groups, gave a look of fertility to the wady which, 
in reality, it did not possess. About a mile and a 
half above the camp, we halted at some little pools of 
water, fairly drinkable, though rather salt, for the 
Bedouins to fill all their water-skins, as it would be 
three days or more after we turned away from 
Ghiraindel before we should reach another watering- 
place. Leaving the widy, but very little change was 
observable until we reached Widy Hussied, where we 
halted to take our mid-day rest and luncheon. We 
came upon a rough pile of stones, which the dragomans 
told us was the tomb of the horse of some sheikh or 
other celebrity, called Abai Zenne. The horse, it is 
said, was killed in battle. It was curious to watch 
the Bedouins; as they passed the cairn, each one 
flung either a handful of sand or a plant or two, or 
a tuft of green herbage, on the pile. Iwas informed 
it was intended as an offering for the horse to eat; 
Something, too, was muttered in Arabic as the gift 
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was made, but what I could not learn. Quittin 
Wady Hussied, the route was very much more varie 
and agreeable ; we rode through deep ravines and 
climbed slowly up rugged and tortuous paths over 
hills of some altitude, but barren and bare to a 
degree both of animal and vegetable life. At three 
we reached W ady Attal, where our baggage train had 
halted, and where we found our tents pitched and 
ready for our reception. A more dismal place I have 
seldom seen. Our tents were immediately under a 
somewhat lofty hill, the very emblem and type of 
desolation; not a trace of vegetation was visible upon 
its burnt-up face, nor bird nor insect seemed to visit 
it. Stretching away in front of us was a barren plain, 
that seemed to have been recently ‘‘ metalled” with 
water-worn flinty pebbles, and only here and there a 
stunted, starved-looking bush, that struggled against 
fate, broke the dreary sameness of the stony flat. I 
wandered about until sundown, and was glad to re- 
tire into my tent, and let black night shroud with its 
mantle dismal Wady Attal. 

We-made an early start, and got well away from 
this most uncomfortable encampment, resting about 
twelve at Sarabet-e-Gammal, which is a high ridge 
covering the pass leading into the sandy plain of 
Ramleh. The morning was not uncomfortably hot— 
eighty-six degrees in the shade. After crossing the 
pass, the character of the vegetation undergoes a 
most marked alteration : grasses begin to make their 
appearance, and a great many flowering plants I now 
saw for the first time, gave the path we followed quite 
a gay look. Locusts (ridium Mats seme together 
with large black field crickets, were plentiful, and busy 
regaling themselves upon the green herbage, while 
bees and butterflies were to be seen here and there, 
sipping the nectar from the open flowers. As my camel 
tramped along I was intently watching the living 
things disturbed by his great feet. Suddenly I caught 
sight of a Cerastes, or Asp, one of the most deadly of 
the serpent tribe, coiled up directly in the line the 
camel was walking, and Hassan, my camel driver, 
could hardly have helped stepping on the reptile, 
had I failed to arrest his progress in time. For so 
exactly like the sand are these dangerous serpents, 
that when coiled up it is very difficult indeed, unless 
they betray their whereabouts by any movement, to 
detect them. I yelled “Hassan! Hassan!” with 
all my might, and at the same time struck the camel 
sharply on the side of his head with my sun-shade, 
which fortunately turned him out of his course. 
Hassan, attracted by my shouting, and seeing the 
camel turning, immediately came toward me. I 
pointed in a direction exactly opposite to that of the 
snake, and signed that I wanted to go that way. 
Having got a little distance off, Hassan, at my 
request, made the camel lie down, when, much to his 
astonishment, I scrambled in hot haste from his back, 
running to the spot where I had seen the cerastes. I 
had to look closely to detect my enemy, but I soon 
made out his grey, scaly armour, as he reposed coiled 
round and round under a tuft of grass, with his ugly 
flat head eyes erect in the middle of his coils. I did 
not want to strike him, lest I should cut and damage 
the skin, and so spoil him as a specimen for preserva- 
tion ; but being a deadly beast to tackle, I had to be 
cautious. Getting Hassan’s stick (who, by the way, 
was in a mortal fright when he discovered what a 
narrow escape he had had, and that I thought of 
catching the snake instead of blowing it into atoms 
with my gun), I split it at one end, and jamming in 
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a piece of stone, converted it into a fork. I then 
got a stout piece of cord and made Hassan hold 
it, while I went very softly up to the cerastes, and 
watching my opportunity, pinned him to the ground 
with the forked stick; he hissed viciously and 
struggled hard, but I held him firmly against the 
ground until his first fiery passion had expended 
itself, and he began to grow weak from suffocation. 
Then I beckoned the Bedouin, who, very loath, came 
over to me with the cord. Making him hold the stick, 
I quickly slipped a noose over the head of the serpent, 
hauled it tight, and took two or three half hitches to 
prevent it from loosing. I had the savage now com- 
pletely vanquished and at my mercy. Making the cord 
fast to the end of the stick, I carried the prize in 
triumph into camp, and I have his mortal remains pre- 
served in spirits at the office in Golden Square, where 
we are arranging our natural history collection for 
the Khedive’s museum at Cairo. I observed that 
the abdomen of the cerastes appeared to be some- 
what distended, and after I had fairly killed him 
in spirits of wine, I cut him open, and in the stomach 
was a lizard, and one of those, too, with a horny, 
spikey tail. How the snake ever contrived to get 
it down its throat is, and always has been, a mystery 
to me. 

We camped about 5 p.m. on the plain of Ramleh, 
having had about nine hours camel-riding. This plain 
is about 1750 ft. above the sea level at its highest 
point, and about twelve miles in width from north to 
south. It is the only true sandy bit of desert I have 
seen, for it is entirely covered with drifted sand, resting 
upon sandstones and beds of conglomerate. Toward 
the north the lofty escarpments of the Tih mountains 
form a bold and marked feature in the landscape, 
while to the south the eye rests on no other object 
save that of an interminable plain covered with light- 
coloured sand. The night was most unusually cold, 
but the morning perfectly delightful, so I pre- 
ferred walking over the plain to riding my camel. 
This altitude marks the boundary line between the 
ibex, or ‘‘ bedden,” of the Arabs (Capra Siniensis), 
and the gazelle. The gazelle remains at lower levels, 
while the ibex keeps to this height above the sea- 
level, frequenting the mountains; but I shall have 
more to say about its habitsin the right place. Here 
I noticed several birds I had not seen before on the 
plain, Certhilauda desertorum being the most abundant. 
It has an'exceedingly cheerful, rich song, and in the 
early morning, as I tramped along, its music seemed 
to bring back pleasant remembrances of shady lanes 
at home, and the leafy orchestras wherein so many 
familiar feathered minstrels chant their daily hymns 
of praise. 

I collected a great many plants along the plain, 
one of the most plentiful and curious being Weurada 
procumbens ; it sprouts up through the very hottest 
sand, and trails its hard, grey-looking stalks along 
upon the ground, throwing out small round heads at 
the extremities of the branches for all the world like 
extremely prickly marbles. It is abundant over the 
entire route we traversed. I may also mention 
ITippocrepis cornigera, Polycarpaea fragilis, and Allium 
desertit, which grows up through the sand like a 
leek. The plain suddenly slopes away toward a 
rocky gorge. I have not often seen a more pictu- 
resque spot than the entrance to this gorge, which 
is shut in by lofty walls of rock, and thickly studded 
with acacia-trees, leading from the plain of Ramleh 
to the wells of Wady Nasb. 
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Lawyers AND Law Cuarces.—A bill has been introduced 
in the House of Commons providing that the remuneration of 
attorneys and solicitors may be fixed by agreements with their 
clients. The agreement is to exclude all further claims by the 
attorney in respect to the conduct of the business in reference 
to which it is made. If this bill becomes law, some of the 
abuses referred to in the article in the February part would be 
remedied. That article has been subjected to professional 
criticism the justice of which, on some points, the editor 
freely acknowledges. In stating some practices which are on 
all hands condemned, the writer guarded against application 
being made to the profession generally. But the tone of the 
article having given umbrage to legal readers, the editor regrets 
that the censures were not more specifically limited to certain 
abuses. We have received some specimens of solicitors’ charges, 
the bare publication of which would explain our meaning. 
Speaking broadly of solicitors and attorneys as a class, they 
form an Reneneaite profession, numbering in its ranks thousands 
who are as upright and conscientious as any class of the com- 
munity. As to the expenses of conveyancing, and the forms of 
drawing up bills, the law itself is answerable, with the usages of 
the profession. To effect reform in these usages is the object of 
the bill before Parliament at the time when we are writing. 
Mr. Rathbone (M.P. for Liverpool), in moving the second read- 
ing of the bill, said it was unnecessary to detain the House at 
any length, as ‘‘the present mode of remunerating attorneys 
and solicitors was universally condemned. It was marvellous 
that there should have existed so long a method of remunerating 
men by the length of their documents and the number of items 
they could put into their bills. Such a system of charge was 
offensive to every high-minded practitioner, while it gave an 
opportunity to the greedy and unscrupulous to fleece their 
clients.” Having shown how the present system hindered 
measures of law amendment, especially in regard to mortgage 
and conveyance of property, Mr. Rathbone explained that the 
bill would permit attorneys and clients to come to agreement 
for a fixed remuneration, safeguards being introduced to pre- 
vent attorneys from taking advantage of the ignorance or inex- 
perience of clients. Taxing masters ought to consider not 
merely the current usages as to charges, but to estimate the 
skill, labour, and responsibility in each case. They should 
have power to remedy wrongs, even after the payment of a 
solicitor’s account. Trustees ought also to be allowed remune- 
ration for legal services to clients. A trustee at present is not 
entitled to make professional charges in that capacity. 

HIGHLAND CostuME IN PARLIAMENT.—We most heartily 
congratulate Lord Huntly, the premier Marquis of Scotland, 
on the able speech which he made with so much modesty and 
grace in moving the address in the House of Lords, but still 
heartier are our congratulations on the nationality which he dis- 
played in appearing in the Highland dress. A nobleman in 
whose veins is the blood of the ‘‘ gallant Gordons ”—the ‘*‘ Cocks 
of the North ”—could never wear a more appropriate costume 
on a state occasion. We observe that some of our contempo- 
raries in the north speak of the circumstance as if the Marquis 
of Huntly was the first who has ever worn the Highland dress 
in Parliament. This is not the case. It was indeed in West- 
minster Hall where, at the coronation of George rv, the 
gallant Glengarry was summarily delivered over to the custody 
of the keepers of the peace because a silly woman shrieked when 
she saw a pistol in the belt of the Highland chief. But during 
the present reign there have been at least two appearances of 
the Highland costume in Parliament. Mr. Campbell, of Islay, 
M.P. for Argyleshire, wore it in his place in the House on the 
morning of Coronation Day; and a few years later Lord 
Glenlyon appeared in it when moving the Address in the House 
of Lords. Furtively, beneath greatcoats and paletots, the 
Highland costume is no rarity in either House on one night o 
the year—that of the Caledonian Ball in June.—London Scots- 
man. 


Terra TERRoRUM.—In the debate on the Judges Jurisdiction 
Bill, Lord Westbury said that ‘‘the judicature and justice 
administered in the one class of Courts were a perfect terra 
incognita to the practitioners of the other.” The reporters made 


his lordship say that the courts of equity were ‘‘a perfect 
terror” to the courts of law. 

SALVAGE oF Lire.—Dr. Aikin, on recovering from a first 
stroke of paralysis, said, ‘‘I must make the most I can of the 
salvage of life. ’ 
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